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N submitting this article to his readers the writer was 
guided by the thought that, while the study of the sub- 
ject in question is popular at present and has its value in 
many respects, its importance is largely misconstrued. 
Hence the desirability of getting a clear perspective with 
full bearing of the new science in its practical effects. 
There is scarcely another philosophical term which en- 
joys in our days such a degree of popularity as the word 
psychology. The thing, however, which under this name 
so merrily sails on the billows of popular favor, is not the 
rational psychology of the Scholastics and their succes- 
sors; it is not even the younger branch of experimental 
psychology, which, divorced from all metaphysics, finally 
landed in a psychology without a psyche. The psychology 
which has attracted so much attention in our papers, books 
and reviews recently, is nothing more than the psychology 
of the Viennese psychiatrist, Dr. Sigmund Freud, whose 
revolutionary ideas, backed by a powerful propaganda and 
presented as “the” New Psychology; are disturbing the 
minds of the unsophisticated and, though in a more philo- 
sophical toga, are rapping at the sanctuaries of the think- 
ers. The time has come when the Catholic scholar can no 
longer avoid the unpleasant task of familiarizing himself 
with the new thought. The dividing line between truth 
and error must be drawn; the voice of prudent warning 
must be heard: otherwise this new theory and its practical 
application will endanger the faith and morals of our 
people. 
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Originally, the New Psychology was not a new system 
of thought, but simply the working basis of Psychoanaly- 
sis, a psychotherapeutic method of treating certain neu- 
rotic diseases. It was new because it laid special stress on 
the purely psychic causes of the neurosis in sharp oppo- 
sition to the one-sided somatic theories and treatments. 
Gradually, however, it has spread beyond the narrow field 
of psychotherapy and has transformed itself into a psy- 
chology of human life in general, its civilization, morality 
and religion. The New Psychology claims to have grasped 
the psychical life of man as a whole, as a compact unity, 
and from this background proposes to explain all psychic 
phenomena: man’s love and desires, his hopes, efforts and 
failures, his most sublime thoughts, his witticisms and 
forgetfulness. 

It is impossible to give a comprehensive view of the 
new ideas within the limited scope of this article. It is 
only the psychoanalytical movement of Freudian ortho- 
doxy whose main features we undertake to examine: the 
theory of the unconscious and the libido, its repression 
into the unconscious, and the disguising symbolism under 
which it reappears in consciousness. 

The New Psychology divides the human mind into the 
conscious and the unconscious. The duality of the mind 
constitutes a cardinal principle in the philosophy of the 
ablest exponents of modern psychologic thought, though 
in defining the two minds there seems to be much con- 
fusion. Some are inclined to regard the unconscious mind 
as a distinct entity possessing independent powers and 
functions, an organization analogous to our conscious 
mind. The majority, however, satisfies itself by calling 
the unconscious the mysterious depth of the human mind 
where there are working, unknown to our consciousness, 
unconscious ideas, thoughts, volitions, wishes, desires. 
The unconscious is that region of the mind in which are 
ideas, desires, conflicts, in a word past experiences, mostly 
of a sexual nature, which for ethical, esthetical or other 
reasons have been repressed into oblivion and cannot be 
restored to consciousness by ordinary means. The uncon- 
scious, however, is not only the burial-ground, the store- 
house of those past experiences; it is also a mill, whose 
wheels are ever turning, a laboratory, where work goes on 
unceasingly day and night. Experiences cannot be com- 
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pletely banished from our lives. Repressed and. driven 
into oblivion, they continue to live in the unconscious, re- 
taining their full vigor and ever striving to force them- 
selves upon our consciousness. The unconscious is the 
unsounded depth of the soul, it is our real self, our true 
personality. What comes from there is truest and most 
personal. Our best thoughts, clearest ideas, brightest in- 
spirations, finest witticisms are emanations from the deep 
source of the unconscious. 

We have just said that the unconscious is continually 
at work to force a pathway into the conscious mind. The 
only road into the coveted sporting-ground of conscious- 
ness leads through the narrow gate of the “censorship,” a 
control process, a barrier, whose function it is to watch 
over and inhibit the manifestations of the primitive psyche, 
if incompatible with the demands of consciousness. The 
ever vigilant censor is the handy-man that opens or shuts 
the flood-gate of the unconscious. But his watchfulness 
is continually cheated by the tricky unconscious. The 
primitive instincts and the repressed experiences, called 
complexes, are leaping through and sporting around in 
the conscious, partly in their true shape, but generally 
masked and disguised in symbolical forms. In the latter 
case, only the trained eye of the expert psychologist will 
be able to detect their cunning camouflage and recognize 
them as the mere symbols of the unconscious and of the 
complex it hides. A complex, therefore, is an uncon- 
scious idea, a suppressed experience or constellation of ex- 
periences, a jammed-in and strangulated emotion, which 
exercises a real influence on the mental life of the indi- 
vidual energizing his actions, thoughts, likes and dislikes, 
while the relation of cause and effect between the for- 
gotten experience and its resonance: in the mental life is 
utterly unknown to the subject. A complex is a psychic 
trauma, a wound in the soul, a thorn in the foot crippling 
the walk to nobler heights and making us nervous wrecks 
or even insane. The idea, the complex, therefore, be- 
comes a real disease, its poisoned fruit being phycho- 
neurosis in its various degrees and shades. 

The method of ridding the mind of the baneful influ- 
ence of the complex is called psychoanalysis or the Freud- 
ian method. It differs from that employed by other psy- 
chiatrists by discarding the use of suggestion or hypno- 
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tism. The hidden complex once drawn from its hiding- 
place in the unconscious and recalled to the full light of 
consciousness, the nerve-wrecking experience is re-lived, 
the jammed-in emotion is set free or “abreacted,” and the 
trouble fades away in a natural fashion. The technical 
term for this process is catharsis. 

The road leading into the busy workshop of the uncon- 
scious is the old association theory. The free play of asso- 
ciation as it takes place in an informal conversation, in 
the most insignificant happenings of everyday life, and es- 
pecially in dreams, affords a sure clue to the ideas and 
emotions pent up in the unconscious. The dream, in fact, 
is the Via Regia, the royal highway, to the unconscious 
and its direct manifestation. In sleep the censorship is al- 
most abrogated, so as to allow the unconscious ideas and 
wishes to take the field disguised in symbolic forms. The 
most striking feature of the dream is its symbolic nature, 
its use of symbolism, a characteristic of the primitive 
psyche. The symbols of the dream reveal to the mind, that 
knows how to interpret their true meaning, the most direct 
and the clearest vision of the machinery of the unconscious. 
Psychoanalysis claims the credit for giving the psycho- 
logical world a new theory of dreams and their correct 
interpretation. 

A better understanding of the nature of the complex 
is given by the theory of the instincts, which man has in- 
herited from his savage ancestors and which he harbors like 
untamed cave-dwellers in his unconscious. There is a 
difference of opinion among psychoanalysts as to the palm- 
bearer of the instinct family, but those of orthodox tend- 
encies have cast their vote in favor of the all-powerful and 
predominating libido, a primitive brute instinct essentially 
sexual in character. The libido is the bedrock of man’s 
psyche, the root and driving-power of our whole psychical 
life, motivating both mental and bodily phenomena. If 
not mastered and sidetracked, if not sublimated and di- 
rected into useful channels, the weird energy of libido will 
spell mental and nervous disorder. The “C£dipus Com- 
plex,” incestuous love for the parent of the opposite sex, 
needs special attention and has to be duly mastered. 
C£dipus is the king of all the complexes existing in every 
person, whether normal or abnormal, whether burdened 
with years or in the prime of happy childhood. Man can 
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never rid himself of the sexual motivation of his actions, 
but sex energy, when sublimated and working in the 
service of higher ideals, will become the great driving- 
power of the most superior cultural achievements. The 
noblest thoughts, all artistic, social, scientific activity, even 
religion with its love of God and man, are in the truest 
sense nothing but sublimated sex energy. This new 
theory implies, in Nietzsche’s phrase, “a transvaluation of 
values” and must needs bring in its train revolution in our 
methods of child-training and education. In fact, the 
New Psychology has in recent years invaded the field of 
pedagogical science and enshrined CEdipus in the pure soul 
of the child and infested innocent hearts with the foul 
germs of psychoanalysis. 

Such is the framework of the New Psychology in its 
most popular form. Psychoanalysis is both a healing 
method and a theory. As a theory it claims to be the 
science of the contents of the unconscious and its relation 
to the conscious mind, while to rational and experimental 
psychology is left the field of the conscious mind and its 
activities. 

What opinion can be formed of such a system of 
thought sailing under the captivating name of modern 
science? It is never fair to reject an idea simply because 
of its newness. There is a grain of truth in every error; 
but there are ideas whose exposition is almost identical 
with their refutation. Common sense and scientific in- 
vestigation are an impartial tribunal and any theory not 
resting on the solid foundation of facts and sound reason- 
ing, will finally fail under the acid test of truth, though 
it be supported by the most powerful propaganda. 
Habent sua fata libelli, and psychological systems, too. 

The foundation on which the whole structure of the 
New Psychology rests, is the doctrine of the duality of 
the human mind, the splitting of the mind into two separ- 
ate regions with entirely independent activities. It can be 
safely said that there is no such thing as the unconscious 
in the strict meaning of the term: no unconscious memory, 
wishing, thinking—in a word, no unconscious processes 
analogous to those of our conscious mind. Neither the 
fact nor the necessity of such processes has ever been es- 
tablished by research or by philosophical proof. 

It is readily admitted that a true insight into man’s 
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complicated psychology must needs take into consideration 
those past experiences that flit about in the outskirts of our 
mind, all those psychical imponderabilia of which we are 
but. feebly aware and which, therefore, hardly seem to fall 
within the realm of consciousness. All those things are only 
dimly conscious, but they cannot be called either unconscious 
or subconscious so long as these terms retain their natural 
meaning. We can, moreover, admit that every deliberate 
action and every experience leaves an impress in our soul 
and tends to give a certain inflection to our psychical life, 
which may influence our subsequent mode of thinking, our 
likes and actions, though the experience or action itself 
be completely forgotten. Our ascetic writers quite cor- 
rectly state that such experiences may exert a deep in- 
fluence on our psychical life, that both our deeds and mis- 
deeds leave an active legacy in our soul. Psychology has, 
of course, to account for these well known facts and 
phenomena, but the philosophical explanation has no need 
of devising an unconscious with an activity all its own. 
Such reasoning reminds one of the Latin grammar rule 
transferred into the field of philosophy: Quod declinare 
non potes, ut neutrum considera—in our case, what you 
cannot explain, classify as unconscious. There are in us 
influences arising from emotional and instinctive sources 
and from forgotten experiences which affect our conduct, 
our feelings and our views, though they remain outside 
our immediate knowledge or conscious control. Those 
influences, however, do not affect the mind through un- 
conscious processes. Their direct source and adequate 
cause are psychical dispositions either given to us by na- 
ture or induced by our own actions. An individual on 
hearing the word “complex” will spontaneously think 
either of the Freudian complex or of the grammatical con- 
struction of a sentence. It all depends on the disposition 
of his mind, which is determined by the fact of his being 
either a psychoanalyst or a grammatician. A philosopher, 
on opening a book, will spontaneously and even uncon- 
sciously reach up to adjust his glasses because of a habit, 
a disposition of his will. Such spontaneous and directly 
unconscious actions have their psychological explanation 
in a preexistent disposition, which together with the mind 
forms one principium adequatum agendi. The disposi- 
tion may be immediately and directly unconscious, the 
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same as the mind itself which is modified by it. The act, 
however, is produced not by means of processes, but of 
dispositions only. Spontaneous reactions of the mind 
quite naturally give a true insight into the psyche, not by 
revealing an unconscious personality, but by laying bare 
psychical dispositions and mental habits of the individual. 

In order to show an unconscious activity of the mind, 
intellectual memory, the choice-act of the free will and the 
Scholastic doctrine of the active intellect have been 
brought into the arena. The choice-act, to be sure, is not 
unconscious, and the mental act of recalling past memories 
bears no more analogy to unconscious functions than the 
working of the intellectus agens. The function of the 
active intellect, it is true, antecedes prioritate nature the 
act of thinking and is only indirectly and by reasoning 
known to us. But there is a vast difference between un- 
conscious thinking, which alone is in question, and the 
function of the active intellect. Although a real cognitive 
action, the function of the intellectus agens is not think- 
ing, but the road to thinking. Thought is the function of 
the intellectus possibilis exclusively. The function of the 
active intellect, which is to move the thinking intellect to 
action by means of the species impressa, is moreover so 
intimately connected with the act of thinking that both 
functions are necessarily linked together and form one 
complete mental mechanism as long as the union of body 
and soul exists. Between the mental action of the active 
intellect and the unconscious mentation of the New Psy- 
chology there is no analogy. Any science, it is true, needs 
good hypotheses on which to work, but any hypothesis 
not born of a real need and not susceptible of plausible 
support loses its raison d’étre. Unconscious activity of 
the mind as introduced by the New Psychology has no 
place in scientific psychology; it belongs to the field of 
fable and fiction. 

The supreme court in the new republic of the un- 
conscious is the “censorship,” created by the New Psy- 
chology, together with its supreme and only judge, the 
“censor.” Invested with magical power, the censor keeps 
the crude population of the unconscious from pushing into 
consciousness except obscurely and under decent disguise. 
The censor takes care that the dwellers of the unconscious 
are dressed up in Sunday attire, especially when they come 
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to perform their acrobatic stunts on the stage of the 
dream. The censor is not only a myth, but a logical 
gallimathias and nonsense. Censorship involves evidently 
an act of judging. If censorship be unconscious, we have 
an eminently rational and at the same time unconscious 
act. If censorship be conscious, it must be the function 
of our reason, which is the same as the conscious mind. 
Whatever ugliness, deformity, repulsiveness the censur- 
ing reason sees in the dwellers of the unconscious, is ipso 
facto also the object of our consciousness, and therefore 
there is nothing to be hiddén from the conscious mind, 
nothing to be disguised or dressed up before admission 
to consciousness ; there is, in a word, nothing to be cen- 
sured. Conscious cognition and conscious repression with 
an unconscious object is a contradiction. 

It is a highly unpleasant task to examine the unsavory 
theory of the libido and its central position in the psychi- 
cal life of man. The Freudians “analyze” into man an 
exclusively sexual constitution. The primitive sexual in- 
stinct dominates all human activity and libido is identical 
with the sexual motivation of man. Such a theory, abso- 
lutely materialistic in its whole make-up, cannot be called 
psychology. It is the wildest apriorism, utterly unscien- 
tific and arrogantly dogmatic. The sexual instinct, no 
doubt, is an important factor in the psychical life of every 
human. Wrongly handled, it may lead to mental and 
nervous disorders, of whose real cause the patient may be 
completely unaware. But it is repulsive to both taste and 
common sense to scent the C£dipus complex in every 
psychic phenomenon, to regard everything between heaven 
and earth as a sexual symbol, to explain all human activity 
from the most common to the most sublime, whether nor- 
mal or abnormal, as an expression of sex. There are 
numerous other instincts and constellations of instincts 
which are just as real and scarcely less influential. To 
“psychoanalyze” art and religion, science and morality 
into a brutish instinct and do this under the cloak of 
modern science falls hardly short of a crime against civi- 
lization. Libido and C£dipus offer the correct measuring 
unit of the whole system of the so-called New Psychology. 

The psychoanalytic theory with its unconscious and its 
complexes is avowedly deterministic, and destructive of 
the liberty of the will and consequently of all morality. 
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In Freud’s own words, there is no such thing as psychic 
liberty. Moral becomes identical with biological, condu- 
cive to psychic and bodily health. Liberty is an illusion; 
we think to push, but we are pushed by, the unconscious. 
Men are puppets moved in their actions by the strings of 
an irresponsible unconscious. The real causes of what 
we do in our acts from hour to hour are hidden from us 
and the majority of assigned reasons are mere pretexts, 
the real motives being in the unconscious and therefore 
absolutely inaccessible to us. From the viewpoint of this 
New Psychology, civilization is sublimated sexuality, 
while virtue and purity are apish hypocrisy. 

The present review would not be complete without a 
special inquiry into the nature and practice of the psycho- 
analytical method, which historically is the parent and 
logically the offspring of the New Psychology. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs deal only with orthodox psychoanaly- 
sis as sponsored, practised and popularized by the 
Freudian school. There is a numerous progeny -that re- 
tains the name of psychoanalysis, though it decidedly re- 
jects some of the essential elements of the original theory, 
such as its gross materialism, its determinism, and es- 
pecially the central position attributed to the sex instinct. 
Since psychoanalysis is more or less the invention of the 
Viennese psychiatrist, it would prevent confusion if the 
child were left in exclusive possession of the name be- 
stowed upon it by its parent. 

Psychoanalysis is both a theory and a method. The 
theoretical feature has been sketched and examined in the 
foregoing paragraphs. As a method of treating nervous 
disorders it has a technique of its own that embraces the 
exploration of the complex, abreaction, transference, and 
sublimation. Once establish a “sympathetic rapport” be- 
tween patient and analyst, and the next and most nerve- 
wrecking work is the exploration of the unconscious and 
the extraction of the complex from its fox hole. The hid- 
den cause of the neurosis and mental derangement is lo- 
cated by free association, by studying the reaction of ‘the 
mind during dreams, by direct questioning, by careful ob- 
servation of the external manifestations of thoughts and 
emotions. There can, indeed, be no reasonable objection to 
this procedure, provided the analyst abstains from fan- 
tastic interpretation of Freudian symbols thus “analyzing” 
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into the psyche of the patient things that exist only in the 
mentality of the analyst himself. It is a well-known fact 
that there is quite frequently a causal connection between 
complications and aberrations of the patient’s former life 
and his present disorders. It is, in fact, one of the few 
merits of psychoanalysis to have dislodged the one-sided 
somatic therapy formerly in vogue and to have brought 
into the limelight the biological character of our psychical 
functions and the important influence which such purely 
psychic factors exercise upon both the normal and ab- 
normal mental life. The analyst may be reasonably sure 
of helping his patient and even of curing him if the latter 
can be induced to grasp the link between his trouble and 
its cause and at the same time is willing to remove the 
disturbing influence. This sensible kind of “abreaction” 
or “catharsis” may be safely admitted as the basis of a 
final cure, but it would also purify the analytical method 
itself of the unscientific assumption of a wierdly working 
unconscious and place it on the solid foundation of scien- 
tific psychology. 

Another step in the analytical treatment is called trans- 
ference. The impressions and emotions brought into con- 
sciousness are re-lived by the patient not as past ones, but 
in the form of a current relation to the analyst. Because 
psychoanalysis is not an intellectual, but essentially an 
emotional process, the unconscious needs. a substitute and 
the revived emotions must be unloaded on another person, 
the analyst himself, who now takes the place of the person 
who had been the real object of these emotions. In other 
words, the patient, if the transference be positive, falls 
deeply in love with the analyst. Here is the moral danger- 
point that cannot be camouflaged by any rightful desire 
to regain the lost health. Where there is difference in sex 
and there is an hysterical young woman (most of the 
Freudian clients belong to this class) being, for an hour 
a day for at least three months, analyzed by an analyst, 
who usually does not come from the ranks of the re- 
sponsible medical profession and whose imagination and 
mentality, while bare of any religious support, is filled 
to overflowing with sexual notions and symbols, there is, 
indeed, the greatest moral danger. It is a hazard that 
scarcely can be kept in check by any precautions. We 
have heard warning voices against this danger, and anyone 
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charged with the moral welfare of our people will do well 
not to ignore the warning. There is, of course, question 
of the health and perhaps of the life of the patient or even 
of saving the sufferer from insanity. This consideration 
will justify many things. But there is also another ques- 
tion to be considered: the healing value of the analytical 
treatment. The medical profession has cast a cloud of 
doubt on the numerous cures reported in psychoanalytical 
literature. Dr. Emil Raimann, a famous neurologist of 
Vienna, has little praise for the Freudian method and less 
praise for Freudian patients and cures. After a careful 
study of psychoanalysis he arrives at the conclusion that it 
is of doubtful value and that its practical use cannot be 
recommended. The same view is held by the American 
neurologist, Dr. Joseph Collins, after a thorough and ex- 
tensive test of the Freudian claims in the Neurological In- 
stitute of New York. The voices of protest that come 
from competent professional sources are, in fact, getting 
louder from day to day and the warning is sometimes ex- 
pressed in most emphatic terms. In the present case it is, 
perhaps, not against prudence to follow the rule we have 
heard as students; Experto fide Ruperto. 

Literature bearing on the subject tells us that there is 
no such brain-wrecking work in any department of medi- 
cine as in psychoanalysis. Quite naturally, the uncon- 
scious stubbornly objects to having its soiled linen hung 
out on the clothes-line of consciousness. The battle 
against its tricky strategy is finally won and the goal of 
the long treatment reached in the “abreaction” of the com- 
plex and in the “sublimation” of the primitive instinct by 
its employment in the higher channels of creative en- 
deavor. After he has been made to see the link between 
the emotional background and his mental disorder, the pa- 
tient is led on to weave the now disentangled threads into 
a new whole and to understand himself better. From this 
self-knowledge springs hope and confidence and power to 
adapt himself to a world of reality. There is, indeed, a 
need of sublimation, but this very need proves the final 
limitation of psychoanalysis. Real sublimation is the work 
of education and of religion, not of medical treatments. 
If there is a particle of truth in psychoanalysis, it throws 
a new light on some of our Catholic practices. It proves 
especially the healing power of sacramental confession. 
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which not always has been sufficiently appreciated. Con- 
fession induces man, under the guidance of grace, to dig 
down into his past, analyzing his soul and tracing the dis- 
turbing elements which as complexes may be infesting his 
psychical life. There is genuine abreaction in the purpose 
of amendment, true catharsis in the regained purity and 
peace of conscience, and highest sublimation in the sub- 
lime ideals placed before him by Christ and the Church. 
Of another psychoanalysis normal man has no need. The 
treatment, however, of abnormal mentality must be re- 
served not to the whims of a psychical analyst, but exclu- 
sively to the professional neurologist, whose scientifically 
trained mind will employ a kind of psychoanalysis which 
is free from fantastic fictions and whose sterling character 
will treat the patient with that reverence to which a suf- 
ferer gifted with psychic liberty and immortality is en- 
titled. 

It may be interesting and temptingly alluring to the 
taste of some people to view life from a purely sexual 
angle; psychology and the medical profession may, in 
time, pick some useful elements out of the foul mire of 
the psychoanalytical theory and method, but anything ap- 
pealing chiefly to sensation is of short duration and 
psychoanalysis as a whole will either ingloriously fade 
away or find its road back to the solid ground of science 
and common sense. 


The Mental and Moral Training of 
the Normal Child 


BERNARD Sacus, M.D. 


Abstract of an address delivered before the New York Academy 
of Medicine, May 6, 1926, and reprinted from the “Bulletin” of 
said Academy. The substance of the lecture appears in book 
form under the title, “The Normal Child and How to Keep it 
Normal in Mind and Morals’ (New York: Paul B. Hoeber). 


HE average child at birth, despite theories of heredity, 
is potentially a normal creature. 
It is the function of the physician to grapple with the 
problem of preventing the development of serious mental 
trouble in later years. 
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The father must share with the mother responsibility 
for the raising and training of children. Too often the 
father sidesteps this duty because of preoccupation with 
his business. 

The maternal instinct, tempered by experience and 
common sense, is the best guide for the rearing of chil- 
dren, although she should utilize, as most modern mothers 
now do in the case of feeding children, the best scientific 
information available. 

It is a safe inference, based upon large experience, that 
environment (training) is more important to the child 
than heredity. While heredity undeniably influences phy- 
sical and mental growth, and even habits, it is safe to as- 
sume that any possible unfavorable heredity factor may be 
neutralized by proper training methods. 

Heredity is often held responsible for maladjustments, 
when educational methods (force of example, instruction, 
discipline) are at fault. 


INFANCY 


Even children of neurotic stock should not be pam- 
pered but trained as systematically in physical habits as 
other children. Mother and nurse are primarily to blame 
for over-stimulation of the child. No harm if infant 
begins to crawl or walk or talk a little later than the neigh- 
bor’s child—leave it alone! Avoid psychological experi- 
ments with babies—especially mothers who are proud of 
their smattering of psychology. 

Treat all children normally. Despite Freudian teach- 
ings, the mother should manifest toward the child all the 
loving devotion she feels. Pay no attention to the modern 
catchword literature to the contrary. Although a few 
sexual irregularities may be traced to unwise “petting” 
by infants’ nurses, all that is necessary is the sensible su- 
pervision of a sensible mother. 


NuRSERY AND PRE-SCHOOL AGE 


Soon after the first year, every child should feel the 
weight of rightfully exercised authority—a_ beneficent 
tyranny. A sense of obedience should early be developed 
or the child rules the parent. 
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Despite Freud, this is the age to lay foundations in 
character training. Do not bother about the sex instincts. 
No harm comes of such natural instincts, if the psycho- 
analyst would only refrain from unduly emphasizing 
them. 

The lack of respect for authority is one of the grievous 
faults of our modern social life; and it is largely due to 
the fact that this need of respect for authority has not 
been inculcated in our young children. As neurologists 
and physicians, we can bear witness to the fact that the 
lack of respect for the authority of parent and teacher 
causes a great deal of trouble in the development of many 
a child that is potentially normal. There has been much 
idle talk about the fear of “repressing” a child, as though 
repression were a thing to be looked at askance; and the 
Freudians again grow wild over the repression of in- 
stincts, when everyone who reasons sensibly about the 
thing will realize that all the instincts, even the funda- 
mental one of hunger, and certainly that of procreation, 
have to be repressed if the social order approved by man- 
kind throughout the centuries is to be maintained. 

With the development of speech and with the gradual 
development of the intellectual faculties, further difficul- 
ties arise. “Baby talk,” so amusing at first, should not be 
encouraged. If not counteracted, its effects are apt to be 
lasting. Distinctness of articulation should be insisted 
upon by parent and teacher from the very start. The 
carelessness of speech that is so characteristic of the ma- 
jority of individuals throughout life is a matter that de- 
serves close attention. It is a rare treat to meet a child 
that articulates distinctly. Language is acquired most 
easily by imitation, by repetition and by the association of 
words and objects. In the playroom and in the kinder- 
garten class, through the use of appropriate toys, illus- 
trated charts and the like, the child’s normal associations 
and concepts are developed. All this may proceed along 
well recognized and generally accepted lines. 

The fear of contagious disease should not deter 
mothers from allowing their children to mingle freely 
with others. As soon as practicable, even before the 
kindergarten age, children should be brought into contact 
with one another, should be allowed to meet at play, and 
thus, at an early age, to develop the thought that not 
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everything belongs to them, that others have possessions, 
rights and privileges equal to their own. At this period, 
develop the thought, “you are as good as I am” and not 
merely, “I am as good as you are.” The latter leads to 
self-assertiveness and selfishness. The foundation of 
character is laid, at this early age, in accordance with the 
folly or wisdom of the parent or teacher. The systematic 
arrangement of the child’s daily routine is of the utmost 
importance—definite hours of play, definite and sufficient 
hours of sleep, plenty of fresh air day and night—all 
these are conducive to a normal physical development and, 
above all, to the establishment of a healthy nervous state 
upon which the future normal mental status of the child 
so largely depends. Even in the matter of play, good 
judgment should prevail, especially in the case of children 
that come of neurotic stock. Boisterous play, tossing of 
children into the air, gymnastic stunts, prolonged running, 
muscular over-exertion, excessive walks should be. avoided 
altogether. 


THE ScHooL AGE 


Advice to Teachers.—As a teacher charged with the 
proper training of young and growing children, I would 
have him endeavor, first of all, to develop the homely vir- 
tues such as honesty, truthfulness, kindliness, and unsel- 
fishness. While the foundation for these virtues must be 
laid in the home, in the schoolroom they may become more 
deeply ingrained. No child is born with these virtues; 
they can and must be developed in every instance. The 
personality of the teacher is of the utmost importance. 
For a number of years, the child’s life and habits are con- 
trolled by the impressions made upon its mind by the 
teacher’s voice, manner and precepts. We are apt to 
underrate, certainly not to overestimate, the tremendous 
power exercised by the teacher over the child’s mind in 
its formative period. Our teachers evidently realize the 
part they play in our social organism, and anyone who, 
like the present writer, has taken the trouble to sit in the 
modern schoolroom, will be willing to pay a tribute of 
admiration to the marvelous qualities and to the person- 
ality of many of our present-day school teachers. The 
parent can, as a rule, well afford to support the efforts 
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of the teacher who, nine times out of ten, has far greater 
understanding of the child’s needs than has the parent. 

I do not applaud making the child the subject of peda- 
gogical experiment. I cannot accept the suggestion that 
the schoolroom should ever be regarded as a psychologi- 
cal and physiological laboratory. T “he normal child benefits 
by the rational discipline of the schoolroom—silence at 
proper intervals, quiet during instruction, respect for au- 
thority. No child is ever harmed by it. Schoolroom disci- 
pline is the greatest boon to the nervous, restless child who 
is either neglected or “nagged” at home. Bedlam let 
loose, of which some modern classrooms remind one, is a 
pedagogical failure. 

Many times children brought for examination as to 
their mentality were found normal; the school “method” 
was at fault. Many normal children find the method of 
studying words by “visualization” more difficult than the 
older and traditional method. Changes in method, not 
only in teaching words but in other subjects, have fre- 
quently removed the cause of worry as to a child’s “men- 
tality.” 


PUBERTY AND ADOLESCENCE 


This is often a troublesome period. The developing 
bodies of boys and girls bring into active consciousness 
situations connected with sex. The parent cannot, and 
should not try to, avoid his responsibility. The inquiring 
or troubled child should be told about the mystery of 
birth and the differences between sexes, and the explana- 
tion should draw freely on the analogy between plant 
and animal life. It is harmful to permit this knowledge 
to come from evil-minded persons or comrades. The “ad- 
vanced” mother is not justified in anticipating the child’s 
natural inquisitiveness; to do so is to foster premature de- 
velopment of sex instincts. Much mischief has been done 
in this way. When the proper time arrives, the necessary 
information should be given in such a way as not to over- 
stimulate the sex instinct and should be accompanied by 
the warning, given in most emphatic terms, that the sex 
instinct, like all other instincts, must remain under the 
control of the well organized, well behaved human being. 

Normal children of both sexes should be allowed, up 
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to the age of ten or eleven years, to associate with one 
another in unconcerned fashion. Consideration should 
be shown the opposite sex; less roughness in play on the 
part of the boy will help to develop in him such desirable 
traits of character as gentleness towards, and respect for 
women, which, in spite of universal suffrage and equal 
rights, the gentler sex is entitled to receive. But boys 
are to be boys, and girls, girls. The more virile character 
of play and sport that the boy or youth is expected to de- 
velop calls for more intimate association between mem- 
bers of each sex group. The form of play and the play as- 
sociates should be watched and supervised just as care- 
fully as are the school work and the schoolmates of one’s 
child. Play and sport are the great outlet for the super- 
abundant energy of boys and girls at the very time when 
the sex instinct also begins to assert itself in a very posi- 
tive way. Outdoor (camp) life will do much for boys 
and girls between the ages of nine and fourteen years. 
The Boy Scout movement is to be commended warmly for 
its physical and moral effects. Parents and teachers 
should take their children or pupils into the country when- 
ever possible. Communion with nature cannot begin too 
early. The growing boy or girl will fare better by walk- 
ing up and down hill than by dancing according to the 
latest jazz strain. 

In the early training of their children, both parents 
have equal duties and share responsibility equally. Let 
the physician, if in his power, remind the father of his 
duties, especially towards his sons. It is incredible, yet 
true, that mothers bring their boys to the physician for a 
wholesome talk when the boy (in his entire innocence, 
often enough) ‘has reported his first physical experiences 
to the mother and the father did not “‘have the heart” to 
explain matters to his own son. Such an attitude on the 
part of the father is to be condemned utterly. The phy- 
sician finds that, in most instances, a common-sense talk 
with the boy, assuring him that the occurrence is a per- 
fectly natural one and may possibly recur from time to 
time, sets the boy’s mind at rest and prevents further mis- 
chief. In the matter of all sex problems, boys should ap- 
peal to the father and girls to the mother. Sex questions 
should be discussed only with one’s own sex. Not infre- 
quently, mothers, unintentionally, play a very pernicious 
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role. They excite rather than pacify sex curiosity. There 
may be exceptional cases (when the father is dead) ; but 
the rule holds good, and it is a very important one, that 
the boy, between the ages of eleven and fifteen years, 
should be chiefly under male guidance and girls of about 
the same age should receive all the information that they 
may require from an intelligent mother or companion. 

It is surprising how innocent many fathers are of the 
sex habits and sex propensities of their sons. But this 
is only partial evidence of the lack of proper affiliation 
between father and son. Some recent painful experience 
have shocked the community in the revelation of criminal 
thoughts and actions on the part of growing boys coming 
from well organized homes. 

We physicians often find it difficult, when we recog- 
nize the abnormal trend of a youth’s mind, to persuade the 
more “knowing” parents that there is anything wrong 
with the child they have learned to dote upon. In late 
years, the desire to have the child express itself fully and 
the failure to repress it in the least and to exercise any 
sort of discipline have been responsible for a great deal 
of mental and moral mischief, both in the parent and in 
the child. In advocating anything akin to discipline, one 
runs the danger of being called antiquated and unreason- 
able, but I, for one, still favor fostering a sense of obedi- 
ence in the child toward the parent, respect for parental 
authority, consideration for one’s neighbor; and all this 
can be inculcated without interfering in the least with the 
natural and mutual love between parent and child. 


Evits oF PsYCHOANALYSIS 


The vital problems of the adolescent period have been 
made more complex by the scattering among the laity of 
the doctrines preached by the psychoanalysts. Freud’s 
influence has resulted in forced attempts to reduce all ac- 
tion to hidden sex impulses or motives. Dreams have 
been “interpreted” in the most utterly absurd fashion. 
Much Freudian “analysis” is practiced for the benefit of 
the practitioner but to the detriment of the young vic- 
tim. I am not, at this time, interested in the fate of the 
adult who is willing to submit his person and his thoughts 
to this sort of inquiry. Unfortunately, many decent men 
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and women, especially women, have been misled into an 
attitude of approval of methods which, in their more 
sober moods, they would have condemned utterly. The 
family practitioner, always eager to know of something 
new, has, I fear, been guilty of recommending, altogether 
too easily, this sort of sex study. In an unreasoning way, 
everything new is supposed to be worth trying. 

“The interpretation of dreams on the Freudian plan 
is the biggest joke given out in the name of science that 
we have ever had.” (J. J. Walsh.) 

“Psychoanalysis is more of a religion than a science— 
indeed, a species of voodoo religion characterized by ob- 
scene rites and human sacrifices.” (Frederick Peterson. ) 

Critical analysis of the Freudian doctrine leads irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion not only that it is a huge joke 
but deprived of its fascinating claptrap and of its sexual 
fantasy, the psychoanalytic movement has nothing left 
that could recommend it to the attention of. seriously- 
minded persons. 

For a time hypnotism was supposed to be a great 
mystery. In the course of years everyone has come to 
realize that its usefulness was altogether due to the ease 
with which powerful suggestions could be transferred 
from one person to another. The public at large was for 
a time as violently interested in hypnotism as it is at the 
present time in psychoanalysis, but the hypnotic method 
did not remain in favor with the public. There was no 
special joy in being put to sleep, even by a master mind. 
It is much more “stimulating” to be compelled for an hour 
or more, many times a week, and for several months to be 
face to face with a different kind of master, who insists 
upon discussing all sorts of ticklish subjects and who 
suggests both directly and continuously, that the sexual 
factor will have to be revealed. 

The psychoanalysts have made much of the interpre- 
tation of dreams and in this their minds have run riot. 

It is humiliating to think that as scientific men we are 
asked to accept this sort of thing seriously. Remember 
that all the talk of “symbolism” has the effect of sug- 
gestion and these things now do convey Freudistic mean- 
ing to men and women who formerly took unalloyed 
pleasure in innocent occupations. Wherever we take up 
the doctrines of the psychoanalysts they seem to lead to 
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rank absurdities. Whatever else the normal man or 
woman may do, beware of slips of the pen or of the 
tongue. Only thus will you reveal your innermost secrets. 
There is some truth in this. Everyone knows that the 
wrong word may escape if you have something else in 
your mind, but the trouble with the Freudians is that they 
insist that your mind is always filled with nasty thoughts 
or that you are trying to hide something. That the vocal 
mechanism itself is innocently at fault never enters their 
minds. Not long.ago I heard of the action of a certain 
board and said that I thought there was no reason to stand 
on a “technical legality” instead of a “legal technicality.” 
What dreadful thing was in my mind at the time, what 
hidden complex was suddenly revealed, what role did the 
“libido” play? 

My opposition to the entire Freudian system was due, 
in the first instance, to the recognition of its absurd per- 
version of the truth and of its logical defects. But I 
would not have felt called upon to enter upon any public 
controversy were it not for the positive harm done by the 
practices of the Freudians, especially in the cases of 


youthful individuals of both sexes. Excessive introspec- 
tion has made hypochondriacs of any number of youth- 
ful neurasthenics who might very readily have been cured 
by many other and simpler methods. 





